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FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


TIME. 


‘or time the fell consumer! Time the god! 
Before whose tread things animate do bend— 
And things inanimate, beneath whose rod 

Do crumble and decay. Of time the friend ; 
Whose balsam doth the broken spirit mend 

Of time the enemy; whose fleet decrees, 

Like “ winged messengers” of death, do send 
Destruction in their course, while youthful ease 
Gives way to age’s pangs and mortified diseas« 


,. * ® . . : * . 


Rome, pride of worlds! vast city! where art th 


Where are thy lofty palaces and towers ? 
Thy patriarchs and kings, where are they now 
Where are thy gardens, garlanded with flowers, 


rhy marble fountains, and thine orange bowers? 
Where are thy temples now ? and where the hand 
Phat rear’d their mighty structures? where the powers 


That held submissive nations at command 
Alas! decay’s wide arm enfolds thy fated land 
And ruin, standing on the desert mound, 
Where erst thy proudest pinnacles uprose, 


Points o’er the dreary stones that line the ground, 


O’er mould’ring tombs, wherein have sought repos 


Thy mighty ones, and where the ivy grows ; 


O’er crumbling sculptures thy vain glory thought 


Would outlive time, now emblems of thy woes! 
Thus she surveys the scene with relics fraught, 


And laughs to scorn the deeds that she alone has w rought, 


Thy Pantheon, honour d by the sculptured bust 
Of many a form that did thy glory please, 

Yet holds its mighty fabric from the gust 

Of withering time, whose dread sirocco breathes 
O’er all around, nor shall a part appease 

Its searching blast. 
It has struck lightly as a summer breeze ; 
But yet beneath its breath this ancient hall 


“hi lldrop with thund’ ring crash!’ Tisthusthe mighty fallp 


Time here, where classic Rome in grandeur } 
Has te deep-printed h lyiag tra 


Her ev’ry work is hast’ning to decay 
rhe raven croaks where once in kingly grac 
Her consuls view d the combat or the race 
Alike have felt, cottage and towering dome 
Time’s with’ring wand, that touches to deface 
Each stone and spire doth crumble to 
And all alike by time are marshal'd to the tom! 


— x ¥ * * * 


its doom 


if such are marks of tame’s dread tracery 

if rocks do crumble ‘neath lis mighty shock 
if proude st towers Jo bow to his decree, 
And things inanimate, or stone or stock, 

Do each and all their gates of strength unlock 
As time, bald reaper of the harvest field, 


Sweeps his keen scythe, ail ;uman strength to moch 


Shall man alone be as a fountain seal'd ? 


Shall man not bow his head when all around him 


Not surer to the earth the spears of grain, 
Phat in their golden ripeness hiss the breeze, 
Mhat floats from autumn skies across the plain 
Not surer fall the girdied torest-trees, 

That wait the woodiman’s axe. ‘The angry 
That are uplifted by the driving blast, 

Fall not more surely to their waveless ease, 
Than man—the lord of earth—creation’s last 


And wortiuest work, shall tailm—be number'd wit! th, 


Froin infancy to youth, from youth to age, 
From age to ce ath, troin toot 
Po toothless, sightiess years. TI 
From the bright cheek to visage pale and wan 
From the first Jesson that we early con 
To the last lesson that the dying drea ! 
Time writes his characters of woe upon 


iless childhood on 





ough ev'’r 


This outward form, this carcass, torm’d for bread 
For slimy worms and toads, the umpires of the dear 


The monarchs of the grave! the crawiing gnome 


That feast and fatten on our noble clay, 
Heroes and princes, lords of lordly domes 
Rulers and kings! 
Feast they on earth, and taunt in bright array 
Tis well—tor soon beside the common beor 

In common earth their glories they must lay ; 
And the green worm, alike on rich and poor, 
Will fatten bravely there—there play the epicure 


the mighty ot a day— 


Ob time! thou silent searcher of the heart! 
To thee the task to ope the hidden soul, 
To show its workings and divulge its art 


The Pantheon’s towering wal! 








Betore thee plain and palpable doth roll 
| Of deep designs, and treacherous thoughts the whole 
The trembling air that shakes heneath thy wings 
| Blows destiny right onward to its goal ; 
i! And from the heart its hidden seeret wrings, 
\ And brings to light and shame sin’s foul imaginings 
I} Long in the secret soul of vicious man 
Mav fond concealment lurk, in thought secur: 
; Long may the heart its hidden projects plan 
i To compass wisdom—with decc:t to lure 
| The unconscious seul, and in te toils immt 
' Its thoughtless prey With + e sanctifi 
; With hands uplifted and in & le j 
i Long may hypocrisy its é 
But time at last unlocks , 
iH . > “ « - 
Mantling in ruby blushes, the young bloo 
Steals o'er the face of virgin beauty fair 
j While hope adds richness to th minting fl 
if That flows beneath no wrinkle that dull care 
i Prelude of woe, at last entrench re 
i How clear and sparkling those round orbs of sight! 


How fresh the check! and far | 


na con ps 
The cherry ripeness of those lips! How bright! 


ij The smile, the merry laugh—how jocund, free and light 
if Shall time respect these charms and wing awa 
\ His wintry flight, nor leave his impress her: 
} On forms less lovely work his sad decay ! 
To those whose days have fallen in the ser 
Will he not rather in his course draw near 
i Not so. The joyous sparkle of those eve 
H Those charms of youth, but make the victim dear 
| The grace of beauty, that around it lic 
} Like wine and fragrant oil, enhance the sacrific 





————— SEE 


POPULAR TALES. 


EASTERN STORYVeTELLERS- 


‘ 


Tae pleas ure with which the Orentalet ten ¢ eu 


story-tellers ie inexh he 


practice day atier day does not weary their ; 


|'in the smallest degree the interest they feel. ‘This is pr 
one of the most primitive and ancient amusements m the 
| world: even in the patriarchal days of the Old ‘Testament 
the love of oral narratives, in which instruction was blen 
} with nmagination, prevailed among the Jews and other caster 
people. ‘The Arabs, when halting at eve on their end 
sands, delight to form a g oup and call on one of their cor 
panions to tell a tale, either of his own invention or fron 
Toa Turk, the inaction as weil a 
routine of his life, that knows little change or excitem 
render this luxury pect 


at all times and season 


wf their celebrated poets 


liarly welcome: he can command it 


and can pass from the bosom of his 
haunt 


Whether the rain falls heavily 


family to the favourite of the story-teller in a few 


moments, or the snows cover 
the narrow strects, he wraps his robe closely about him and 
hastens there. It is a relief to him to listen to an ideal picture 
of strong affection and domestic felicity: even the man wh 
i 


just before, perhaps, unbrued his sabre 1a the blo« 1 Greck 
will melt with sorrow at the perils and distress the here 
of the story. As there are no public amusements in the east 
|—no theatres, balls, or drinking parties—they repair to the 


scene of thus loved aluusement with the same feelings as the 
idle and luxurious in our own land take up a new a siimit 
jating novel, or gu to see a favourite actor. Old men, whi 
white beards hang on their breasts, and whose features prove 
that they have telt the real evils and trials of life, are seer 

devour these fictitious narrations with as mu 
the youth who sits beside them The 


At I : is 
dervise, t is tin 
his wild eyes tixed on the narrator, lis whole sou! absorl 
Mng the feciin 


1 the tale, atter he has spent the day in ales 
of others with bis own wild illusions, and drawn 
about him with his revelations and lies. The ha ige 
just come trom Mecca, alter his paintul jilgrunage that 
purged away the sins of his soul, and thrown a sacrednes 
ibout his petsun even to the end ol life, Comes 
lumself to the beaututul fictions of some wandering Aral, at 
forget the howling desert he has traversed, as wel! as his di 
tant home to which he is bound. 

In Damascus some of the best reciters are to be found, and 
the pecular luxury and situation of its coflee-houses aid very 


Cairene, the 


much the eflect of their narrations. In Cairo, the want of 


water, the burning heat, and the dry, gloomy, and dusty 
streets, are great foes to the imagination, as well as the desert 
that spreads on every side. In Constantinople the beauty of 
the external scenery cannot be surpassed—the river and its 
enchanting shores; but the scantiness of water in the interior 
of the city decreases very much the luxuries of its people, 
who love, bevond every thing, the sight and sound of falling 
water in their apartments. In the capital of Syria, almost 
ill the coffee-houses have splendid fountains, that are thrown 


up, some of them, to the height of six or seven feet ; and it isde- 


htfal to recline on one of the soft seats near them, and listen 
to the ceaseless rush and fall, while the very htof them, in 
hot a clime, is like the face of a frend. The abundance 


of water, from the five streams that flow around the city, is 


redible. The Assyrians might well complain, on their in 


ids into the pronused land, ot the SCATCITY « ivers and 


vast that there was nothing like their own Abana and Phar- 
par In some of these houses of recreation, whose latticed 
ws, thrown open, admit the air, the wealthier people 

form dinner parties, of men only: seated in a circle on the 
carpet, with the various dishes on low tables before th they 
at slowly and carelessly, conve r at intervals, without 
iny of the gout or joviality that wine inspires. FPLvery good 
vate dwelling in Damascus has ts fountain, and this is in 
iably in the best apartment; it being a luxury, or rather 

a necessity, that few inhabitants care to do without: an Eng 
hman would as soon live in an uncarpeted house. And 
round the marble basin, or in the civan just beyond it, the 


and they sit, and smoke, 
this is the time when 


host at evening receives his friend 
and calmly converse the hours away 
the wealthier families sometin end for a celebrated story 
teller t ind when the latter knows he is te 
handsomely paid, it ts a more 


ompanies afford 


imuse the party 


echerche opportunity than 


pe 
itis che sultry hour of noon, perhaps, when the burning 

i watcr, the tree and green benks that sur 

e scene of indole and indulgence; ihe light roof 
supported by the slender pillars casts a shade on the peopled 


r, on which the well and variously dressed Turks reclim 


ll wickered chairs, others on long and softer 


il brik 
‘ es, covered and backed with carpetsand cushions. These 
t ¢ placed close to the river's edge, and earth has nothing 
luxurious than to sit here, m the cool of the day, or in 


i hour of night, and listen to the rush of the waters, 


ind gaze on the gleaming ot the cataract; then put the am 


f 
- & 


! ented pips to the lips, or turn to the throng 


OT TAP pee 


of many nations around, all silently enjoying the hour 
t issweet to such a people to have their feelings violentiy 
eX !; to have the monotony of their thoughts thus broken 
wildly, by the vivid descriptions of the speaker. [t is a plea 
re so easily enjoved also; the head need not be raised fron 


its recumbent position, nor the eye turned fromthe faint twi 


elit falling on the foaming river, nor the hand movod fron 


its gentle grasp on the chibouque, The favourite story-telle: 


watches his moment, and comes forward into the middle ot 


the floor and raises his hand ; 


Arab, asd the 


ert Ips, conversiiy ot 


the lips of the Damascene, the 
Persian, that were before busy 
| few themes that oecupy an Oriental 


} 


vind, are instantly hu The hands of those whose faces 


ire turned towards the iker are laid significantly on their 


flowing beards, or count their beads with unconscious an 
mechanical motion, ‘The waiters, who replenish continually 
the oflen-draiine flee cups, tread stealthily over the floor 


If a guest enters, his eye detects instantly the nature of the 


ene, and he waiks with quic k step to the nearest vacan 

nd signs mutely to the attendant to bring him the r 
she desires 

the voice of the 


falls as distinct and 


t the sound of the falling water 


teller alone is heard ; and each ton 
ur as that of the ange! who shall proclaim, at the day ot 
It is beautiful to see a proud 


rccount, the sins of the peo; le 


barbarous people thu sined by the power of ima 


histening with the earnestness and simplicity vo! 
tilious narration, and melted at the tender 


» passages, or their dark eyes kindling at 


ci tren te the i 





bess ol some ol 
the powertul painting of others 
The best tale that | heard was narrated by an Arab, wh 
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had the reputation of being one of the chief in the city. The , 
Arabs, from the liveliness of their imagination and quick 
ness of invention, in general excel in this profession, and 
gain a handsome living by their talents, At every pause he 
made in his story, which was about once in ten minutes, an 
interpreter repeated faithfully what he had said; and though 
it may not be one of the most powerful of their tales, it ap 
peared to me one of the most use ful: it was accompanied by 
gracetul and rapid gestures 

In a small town on the coast of Syria, that stood far apart 
from other towns and cities, lived a silk weaver, He had tor 
many vears been a contented and cheerful man, living with 
his wife and three children in great comfort; tor Allah, who 





saw the simplicity of his heart, blessed his labours; and he, 
teo, gave pratse to the highest, and had health and peace, and 
But it came to pass, that 


those of his household loved him 


one morning, as he was seated at work at his window that 


looked out on the sea, the love of riches entered into his 
heart, and then its happiness passed away like a dream, He 
fixed his eyes on the vessels that were passing onwards, neat 
to where he sat, and for a long time did not cast them down 
again on the web of silk that he held, which dropped trom 
his hand to the ground. 


“ They go,” said he to himself, ‘they go, each to its own 
distant land, loaded with wealth that make families happy ; 


or im search of rich and costly things. Oh, that one of these 


home of Comrou, the silk 


barks was bound tor the poor 


weaver! And so much was he moved, that the tears tell 
Why weepest 
thou, my soul! And he 
said after a while, with a confused air, tor he was yet ashamed 


from his eves; and his wite saw it, and said, 


what is come to thee this day 
of thoughts so disturbed. “1 would fain see thee, my love, 
fressed in meh apparel, and our children also clothed like 
those of the merchant ‘Taleb, where 1 buy our silk, 

“Son of the Mastal! art thou mad?” exclaimed 
the astonished woman, as she picked up the silk web from 


pursue thy work; for such wild desires will 


weaver 


the ground : 
only lead to poverty and want; and with that she threw it 
towards him. He looked at her vexed and angrily, and, for 
the first time, thought that her face was not comely, nor her 
form beautitul 

When the sun rose again, he went to his work as usual; 
but the thoughts of his heart were like the waters that rushed 
loudly past his dwelling, and envy and hatred were among 
them. 

His friend and neighbour, the baker, who lived on the other 
side of the street, was now often the object of his remarks 
The latter, who was a devout believer in the prophet, had 
grown rich by care and industry ; his loaves were the best and 
whitest in the whole town, and all rejoiced when they saw 
the angel of wealth enter his threshold, and dwell there—all, 
except the weaver Comrou, who, When he now saw his neigh 
bour in his shop at the dawn of day, cursed him in his heart; 
and followed him across the street at evening to his own door, 
with jealous and altered looks 

“Why has Allah,” he said, * favoured this man more than 
me? His stores are full, and bis table ts plentatully spread, 
and his friends are sometimes feasted there, while 1 can only 
keep the fiend poverty trom gnashing his teeth on me.” ‘This 
The prayers of his youthful wite and chil- 
They 


wept when they looked ov his pale ixce and wasting frame ; 


could not last 
dren were unavailing to restore peace to his mind 


for the pining alter riches is like the Land of disease. 

One day, as he was at work in the chamber of his house 
that stood on the edge of the sea, so strongly was he moved 
by these consuming thoughts and desires, thatin a fit of anger 
and discontent he broke in pieces the web of silk he held, and 
rushed out of the house. In the nusery of lus thoughts he 
wandered wildly along the shore ; at one time looking on the 
sea, that was now disturbed by a strong wind—tlen on the 
numerous dwellings; at last he bent his steps to the port 
As the call to prayer trom the mosque was heard through the 
town, he quickened his steps, tor the voice of the holy man 
seemed to pursue him, and the crowds of the faithiul he met 
tu accuse him. He saw a vessel preparing to leave the port 
and hastened on board, and took passage for the land to which 
The 
vessel sailed all night, and the following day and night, for 


she was bound without heeding where it might be. 


the wind was strong ; and when the second morning dawned 
they saw the shore before them. Sick and weary ot the voyage, 
the weaver plored to be set on shore, even in a strange land 
rather than sail any farther; his request was granted, and in 
i short time a boat conveyed him to the beach 


He gazed sadly around, for the place was a desert ; and he 


knew not where to lay his head when the day should have 


yvssed away = ‘To remain where he stuod, however, was what 


i 


he dared not do; so he slowly bent his steps 
but far as his eye could reach, no habitation was to be seen— 
neither tent, nor khan. nor hamlet 

There was a high mountain before him, and he hastened 
to ascend it; on reaching the sumunut, to his infinite joy, he 
saw aclear and beautiful pool of water, for he was ne arly 
dead with thirst and weariness. Looking eagerly around he 
espied a stall stone drinking vessel, of curious torn, lying 
useless by the side of the pool ; he filled it to the brim and 
W hat was his astonishment, as he drank, 
He tore ut 
what was his rapture to find it filled with gold 
Again he filled the stone vessel, and drank deep; 


raised it to his lips 
to hear the sound of money ratthng in his vest! 
open! Oh 
chequins ! 
again be heard the delicious sound and saw the gleam of the 
gold, dearer than the hight of the eyes of his youngest born 
He seized them and pressed them to his soul, convinee d that 
source of endless riches, tor as often as 
draught. He 

ind lifted uy 


he hed thus found a 
he drank 


stood motionless by the side of the lonely pool 


«) often the money came with the 
his eves and blessed Allah aloud for his mercy, that he had 
regard to the desire of his soul 

ing down on 


it was now time to depart, for the sun was g 


land and sea—on the plain, the groves of palm, and the 


scattered dwellings beneath; he looked down on them no 
The last ravs were cast 


and thither he bent his 


longer with envy, but exultation 
ona city that was not far distant 
steps, first placing next his heart the goblet, and tying his 
sash tightly over it He soon entered the streets of the city 
made his way to the public khan and hired a chamber for the 
night in the upper story. In the area beneath, above which 
rose the large and lofty dome that lighted the whole, he saw 
piles of merchandise lying on every side, from all parts of the 
east, and their owners seated carelessly beside them, convers 
ing and taking refreshment. Such stores of wealth he had 
never seen tillnow. He joined the numerous company, and 
while they stared at the meanly dressed stranger, he lifted uj 
his eves with a look of calmness and forgiveness, for his heart 
was full of light and joy. 

He purchased a house and hired servants in that city, and 
bought horses of the purest blood of Yemen; and in the close 
of the day he loved to walk in his garden; and afterwards, 
fair slaves waited on him, for he thought no more of his 

children It was 
beside the fountain 


humble and beautiful wife and sweet 
pleasant, in the heat of the day, to sit 
while the loveliest women danced before him and delighted 
his ear with music. © Allah! what had thy paradise more 
than this man possessed ? 

The waters of Abouali flow not faster than wealth flow. 
ed into the bosom of the proud man. The great of the city 
looked on his state with desire and envy, and sat down at 
his banquets and poured flatteries into his ear; their daugh 
‘ters listened to the praise of his magnificence, and said, “ this 
stranger will be a fit husband for us.” 
the sea shore, the widow and her children did not cease to 
mourn and to say, ‘ Azrael has taken from us the light of our 
eye s!” 

So it happened—ior nothing in this world should astonish 
us—that the baker, who lived on the other side of the street, 
was seized also with the thirst of riches. 


And their friends also sorrowed with them. 


His trade was gain- 
ful, and the sun-rise and set still found him at the mouth ot 
his oven, smilingly serving his customers, praising his bustling 
wife, who was ever at his side, and a joke ora gibe on his lips 
But now this slow gathering of wealth no longer satistied him ; 
he prayed to Allab that he would increase it more rapidly. 
One day he felt something hard in his hand, and on look 
ing closer found it was a gold mahmoudie. He put it on the 
shelf, and wanting some meat fordinner, went tothe butcher's, 
purchased some and received the change : what was his sur 
prise to find the mahmoudie once more in his vest on his re 
turn! Again and again he changed it, and still he tound that 
it ever multiplied itself, and would be to him a source of slow 
{but never-ending affluence. He concealed his emotions even 
\from the wile of his bosom; and thangh he followed his busi 
|| Ness as usual, it was evident to all that his views were elevated 
beyond it; his carriage was more constrained, and his words 
and smiles, that used to fall like the dew on the herb, were 
now few and cold. His secret was like a stifled fire within 
shim; his sleep went trom him by night, or if it came, was 
filled with tempting and glorious visions 


ascene WI 





vere he could prove these pleasures and make a 
better use of the gift of heaven than he could possibly do in 
his sinall native town, among neighbours who had known him 
any sudden 
He took his re 
solution, and going one night to the port, without a parting 


from intaney, and among whom 


condition would be suspected and ridiculed. 


word to wife or friend, took passage on board a veasel that 





But in the town on | 


He longed to seek | 


change ot) 


as a - : a 
into the interior; | sailed quickly after. It so happened that this bark was boun: 


to the same port as the one in which the weaver sailed. 
After a few days the baker found his way to the same city 
and he too, after a time, purchased a house and garden. Oh 
how swee\ to his soul was the first taste of nches! like that of 
the fountain of life to the lips of Sadak, when he drank there 
of, and knew that al! his toils were repaid. The sun called 
him no more to his daily labour, to prepare bread and cake 
for the faithful, to endure extreme heat and look on the flame 
pleasure only broke on his slumbers; strange women alsocame 
whose looks and words were like those of the houris. The 
he rose and sat m the cool of his apartment, where the foun 
tain tell with a ceaseless murmur, and slaves knelt before hin 
and offered luxuries to his taste. The mouth of his oven n 
more Waited for him—the smoke and heat, the clash of gal 
bling tongues around—the complaints and reproaches of thos: 
whose ples were burned or neglected: he turned disgust 


trom the remembrance, and bade his slave bring odours and 
fill his goblet to the brim 

One day he went to the chief coffee-house in the city, and 
sat down beside the stream on whose bank it stood; it wa 
sweet to gaze on its rapid movement as it swept foaming o 
‘So pass away for ever from me poverty and toil!’ he sax 

Instead of baking for the souls of the faithful, 1 will nov 
eat the truits ef their hands; they shall mimisterto me.” A 
this moment a movement was heard in the place, the peop! 
who were near him gave way, and a richly dressed man enter 


ed, attended by many slaves; he sat down, looked with 
princely air around him, and addressed himself to the baker 
who was much flattered by this attention. Ere long, how 
ever, looking attentively, in spite of the dyed and perfume 
beard that fell, black as the raven’s wing, on his bosom, h 
recognised his former neighbour, the silk weaver. The latter 
instead of being ashamed, for Ht perceived the secret was sa 
between them, smiled graciously on the baker, congratulate! 
him on the change im his appearance; confidence grew a 
thev talked of their former condition, and then they told eac 
The baker 


heart fell within him at the detail, and when the other kind 


other of the cause of their present splendour. 


invited him te come and dine with him, he had hardly strengt 
left to reply. 

His trembling steps bore him with difficulty to his dwe! 
ing; and when he came in and the door was shut, he sat 
down on the floor and heard the fountain fall, and the musi 
was played before him, but he heeded them not. It was now 
mid-day, and the fair woman of the city whom he had marri 
ed came with soft steps and bent over him, and said, 

“Come, my husband, will thy soul take no rest ?” 

He looked sadly at her, and she saw that his features wer 
changed, and pale as her robe, or even as one of his own whit 
loaves that he used to bake at sunrise. 
he said at last, 


“Of what avail to me,” ire the gifts co! 
Allah! That wretched weaver, on whom I looked down i 
our own town as a poor drudge, who gained just enoug 
every day to support his wife and children, is now as th 
princes of the earth, and riches flow unto him as the waves 
of the shore, while mine are only as the drops of rain tha 
fall on the sand and are quickly dried up 
She threw her arms around the wretched man, and her ric 
tresses fell on his neck, and she strove to comfort him—bu 


it might not be: he could not hide from himself that the ston 
goblet of the weaver gave him a shower of wealth at on 
draught, whereas his mahmoudie, however often it was chang 
ed, could only multiply itself—and this slowly, lingeringly! 

*O how slow!’ he said; “death will come ere I am rich 
my poor, miserable mahmoudie ! 

When evening came, he dressed himself to go and take the 
repast with his frend. On entering his house, its splendour 
astonished him; the sun had set, and many lights, thrown 
from gold and silver lamps, made the chambers seem like the 
day; he was received by the owner, seated on a rich divan 
who pressed his hand with a pleasant smile; and soon after 
they sat down to the banquet that consisted of all manner 
luxuries. ‘The conversation at first turned on past mes 

I find,” 
“that amidst many good things the bread of this place is not 


said the baker, as he drained a cup of Shiras, 


vod ; the loaves are not to be compared to my own for light 


ness, and colour like that of the 


Skeick 
Your words, baker,” said his host, “are those of trath 


now on the top of G 


your loaves were fit for the lips of the prophet himself, even 


in paradise ; and for the silk, what think you of the work nd 


texture of the robe I wear 
“ What you say, Weaver,” replied his cuest, fixing his ¢ 


on the splendid robe, and then glancing at his own plain 







one, “cannot be gainsaid. O. Allah! Allah!” he said, : 
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a piercing tone, lifting his eyes to the roof, while his hand leatches at a friendly plank. And then he desired to see the At that moment a fiendish laugh was heard; he started 


still clenched the glass; “ why didst thou give the stone goblet 'mahmoudie of the baker, that he might compare them together,| wildly and looked up: there, at the grate: 


to this man, and grant me only the poor mahmoudie ?” 


j 
“ My friend,”’ replied the other, kindly, “ be not unhappy; the disputants. When they were both delivered, he 
all are not the favourites of the highest; may-be thou hast, them in long and speechless emotion—his eye was absvlute!y 


land so decide on their several excellencies to the content of 


gazed o 


never seen the precious goblet,” drawing it forth from his drunk with pleasure 


vest; “handle it tenderly ; it is not to be touched by every, 
vile or common hand, like a mahmoudie. 


ful in the prophet’s eye as peace t 


“O, true believers!” 


“there is nothing so delight 


he said 


! tis a lovely thing; and 


The baker took it and pressed it hard im his grasp. “Omy |I should sin deeply if 1 allowed the causes of this strife still 


head, my eyes, my soul! 
nal wealth !” 


he said; “blessed source of eter-||to exist, and thereby stir up the ashes of misery, day and 
Then changing his tone, “and yet how frail might, to the destruction of your souls; therefore I will keey 


and brittle !—was I to dash it against this marble pavement, these things, and guard them in care and secrecy 











thy riches, weaver, are gone for ever.” The latter uttered a A sudden gloom and horror tell on the countenances of 
loud ery, and sprung to seize the cup; his guest broke mto a the two men: they trembled exceedingly: their lips moved 
disdaintul laugh; “take it, take it, slowly and carefully; dic jin many an effort to speak, but no utterance caine forth ; for 
I not say how perishable and uncertain was thy treasure? a jit is a fearful thing to see wealth ! four } ing away 
blow, an accident may destr it. Thy wealth, O weaver,) from us like a dream: an poverty, like an armed man 
hangs on a hair! whereas mine’’—and he drew forth his mah- waiting for his pres At last the baker found words Re 
moudie, and dashed it violently on the floor—*“ see he sau! turn me my mahi ud (>) ret ? tto me, ev lent am 
it is stall the sane; violence cannot hurt or change it; It is. righteous judge !—so shall Allah bless thee above all men!” 
ire—it is unchangeable The weaver, whose loss was tenfold greater, cried out wit 
Besotted man!” said the other, re placir g anxiously the ia wild and bitter cry, clenched his hands, and beat his breast 
stone goblet within his bosom, wilt thou compare that jas i words were too small tor angursh euch then tor 
wretched solitary com to my glorious gift? Ay, « aspit close- ‘his beautifully dved beard » by tl root Phe « 1 Was 
ly, ‘tisthy only frend! behold, 1 will put thee to confaston.” blest with a marble heart, as we ms anir har for ever 
So saying, he filled the stone cup to the brim with the rich )|while he still grasped closely the rm us things, he expos 
wine of Shiras, and drank it to the bottom; then taking a//tulated mildly with the men—pomted out the folly of the 
handful of the coins that had fillen in his vest, he threw them |grief, as well as the tmordinaten of their desire hes 
towards his guest, saying, “unhappy baker, comfort thy soul!’ ||then tell on their knees, side by side, and with many and 
The fury of the other kindled, as the lihtning flashes along | moving prayers, besought him to restore thei rightful pro 
the summiut of Ararat. Base weaver, the son of a weaver! perty: the weaver appealed to some of the great men near 
wilt thou set thy foot thus on my neck? Hath not thy heart who had teasted at his t but the scowl! of envy and dis 
been lightened to enter my door at eve ?—was not thy tone dain was on their brow. Then growing desperate, they 
lowly, and were not my words of kindne sweet tothy ear nenaced the cadi—declared they " i" itly lav their 
‘Rehold,” said the other calmly, “if thou wouldst again complaint before the iit w! wot oe astice done 
egin thy trade in this city, to help thy poor mahmoudie, my em, and their property restored f ' nle The 
household shall eat no loaves but thine, neither shall my hps ‘judge in his turn gave way to wrath, or appeared so to ~ 
taste any other; and J will recommend them also tothe great jordered them instantly to prison—satd that in the meantime 
men of the citv, my fnends he would himself denounce them to his master, as dealers in 
At these words the other could no longer contain himself. magical arts;—for how could such gifts as the cup and the 
He rose from the divan, and seized him by the throat: ““O vile (mahmoudie be ssessed otherwise ’—and by the koran the 


upstart! Allah grant me patience, that I do not slay thee on jpunishment of magic was de 


the spot! Am I not a better man, and of more thar 


repute 
thou? Is not my name known asthe first baker in the land 
on Whom all men smiled? 


more than the dog that dieth, save by thy wretc! 





children, whom thou hast forsaken.’ 


They were instantly conveyed, without pit 


from the 


whereas thou wast not cared for, jin a 


} 
t 


‘d wite and jthrough a grated window ; 


w the st 


oomy and massive chamber, whose dim |i 


ith 
svmipatiis 


beholders, to the prison of the erty; and confine 


ht came 


the floor was chill, for it was be 


irface of the earth. The remainder of the day was 








Phou hest,"’ said the weaver, now wholly enraged; and |passed in sighs and groans; each in a remote part of the 
tearing off the others turban and vest [ will make thee'!prison vented his grief alone; and when nicht came, they 
bare as one of thy own loaves; thy mahmoudie hath made thought of their rich couches, and of those who shared them; 


hee mad!’ With that their fury and clamour rose to suc! 
a pitch, that the whole house was filled therewith; the at 
tendants and slaves strove to part them, but so iast was thei 


grasp on each other's person, that they seemed more like un 


happy men u oved by the Afrit than those whom the prophet j|hollow and grating sound was | 


i 
had so blessed with his smile. The gold-flowered robe of rare 


exture of the weaver hung in tatters, and the baker’s face 


and fro wildly 


of the silver lamps and many s! 


to bear 


vy walked to 


and the 


“hangs 


ives ; 


for the extremity of the was too great 


The hght of morn dropped through the bars on 


heir haggard faces, that had not been con posed to rest: a 


with 


i loa 


’ 
mussutman, 


and person were more disordered than by the flames of his |the food, 


own oven in the « 





ay 


great enemy of men always watches for their downtall—that 


of the siinoom. It so happened— for the jand shuddering 


eard, and the kee per enteres 
fof bread and a pitcher of water 


he 


being a zealous 


gave his loud blessing on their heads and on 


ind with a solemn glance departed. A convulsive 

laugh broke trom the lips ot the men; then 

ofter and sweeter tones were heard: they looked, and a face 
ted window ; it Was 


the cadi of the city, passing by to his own house trom an (6 


entertainment, heard the tumult, that grew louder every mo 


it. It was some time betore he could obtain a hearing, or 
pacify in any way the fury of the rival men; from their un- 


he « 


it into their history; they were ordered to ap 


guarded words and mutual upbraidings, athered, how 





ever, an insig 


pear before him m judgment on the following dav, 
t i i 


that he might decide on their quarrel. 


sun-rise, with several attendants: the marksoi the strife were HI 


crased, as far as was possible, by copious ab 





tions; theiray 
parel was fresh and tasteful, but that of the weaver 
ihauchty’ 


exceeded in splendour; he looked around him with 


ind confident air. Many eminent mea of the city were seat 
ed round the cadi, as, with a solemn and severe aspect, hi 
it had thus disturb 


It was in vain that 


inquired into the cause of their enimits 


ed the peace of the town and its people, 


they endeavoured to speak with calmness on the subject; their detain you long ; 


t 
words quickly became warm ; angry glances were exchanged 


1s well as contemptuous gestures; and 


in bitter agony of soul, of the power of the stone drinking 


‘Art thou c 


hey came soon after) with 


f surpassing beauty was seen at the grate 
pale, ind 
ment, and entering with his officers, demanded the cause of eye 


was 


dewn to 
blended w 


ever proved a strong agony, whether of soul or bod 


it was the wite of his bosom, Aleda, whom he 


treasure !” 


I have 


my 


prepared 


I shall 


' 
ents, ot 


cup, the looks of the cadi were troubled. He opened his of inexpre 
heavy eyes wildly, and a strange fire was in then; his very 

\ 7 ' 

beard was observed to move to and tro, as he desired to behold 


** Mean, 


this strange and marvellous gift; and when the weaver ‘slaves, mv 


} ° , ' >. 2 . 
4rew it fondly from his breast and held it solemnly in his all to tit from me? 


sight, the hand of the eadi grasped it, as the dr 


whing 


man 


it; but the the 
like that of one of those 


the children of earth —so full 


tears Were on hy s were red, and 


who m old times came 


love of angel power 


ith the deep passions of our nature Ob, who has 


ret 
and not 


felt that the look and the tone of a beautiful woman were lite 

in order, from the dead! The unhappy men thought so, as they gaze« 
relieved hearts. The baker stretched out his hands 

wildly, while his very soul seemed to go forth in every glance 


had married 


much jin the city, and loved as t nderly as her he had deserted 


5 


said f 





he to comfort me, my glory, my 

» he ard,’ she said, in a voice lik hu acon 

fused report of the violence offered to my husband—the lord 
affections; but I know not the cause: they dare not 

you will soon come to your home that is all 


my hands have set forth our favourite chamber 


when the baker told, ‘tor the repast at sunset, when I will expect you 


come no more to that home,” he replied, in a tone 
ssible emotion; and then he told her,in broker 
his utter ruiu 

sordid, and low-born wretch!’ she said; “m 


rich dresses, my chambers of luxury,—-are they 
He heard no more: he saw his fate 


was sealed. 


by the 


meretricious beauty whe 


window, 
side of Aleda, he beheld ¢ 


had shared his splendour, and whom he believed to be sincere 


alil, the 
ly devoted to him 
Is it thou ? 


aspect those of Comrou, w 


she began. “Are the squalid form and lowly 
ho was like a prince of the earth? 


OL, we 





wer! who can unfold the web of thy miseries 
Forsake me not he suid, in moving accents; leave 
ne not inmy nuserv! Call, my wealth was poured imte thy 


bosom! Oh, that | ceuld lay my head there but fora moment 


Never—never!” she replied Then many vores wer 
mingled together, of their slaves, and of some who had feasted 
at their board There os nothing Lhe exquisite misery for re 
onciling quarrels and lay the soul open to itself; the two 
ancient friends sat stupilwed tor * moments, tearnng their 
arments and heajwnge axl ther heads—then looking 
eagerly and kindly, t vil elves inte each other's arms 
umd we 

Their enemies as weil vers were ] away even 
ing came down on the silent; he re j snting bean 
ellon the dark, damp walls; a they t tof their home 

how the sun went down y ahd peace 1 the wave 
ind shore 

O holy prophet exclaimed the Weave rN © to be 
hold once more the face of my wite and « ret Raker 
she was a lovely and a loving w ‘ My re ‘ 
1 hav serted you! 

( rou, t friend : ¢ ot! uld I t eat 
thes ent of ne of the w te | ‘ lmv ove soul 
nourmsh my ftamust ul 

Even a il the hat My sple 

thou is rentin twat ast t wort 
r be of nt farvir ’ wr } " . ‘ ‘ } 
heard the people ad _ , 

And 1 athtul w tn iuw portale l 
friend. “Comrou, 1 de t night 1 was one oe int 
} it Wa filled with | pile ’ ‘ ' 7 
sul look and thew asked o1 1 anothe wi 
is Alib our baker? My waite st weep wale the en 
the wil {mv vouth: the fam . 1) Allah, restor 
rester «to my home, and I will bl t hand that ha 
humble t 

I ed be that ha 1 ¢ I ‘ lermmn tone 
¢ prned ter niches, till ou ind 1 fainted with tl 
esire He cave them t rpr er Laker, dul not acur 
ome With them? these gloomy walls an iT these mim 
ters of cruelty; and then, the reactul « that n over 
us, should the « di prevail! Miv wit Hl dl nes ee vou 
wan Azrael, the angel of death nigh; already I hear 
the rushing of his wing Phe might that I fled, hke a traitor 
iv youngest born lay on its 1 wr'’s bosom; ber dark and 
eautitul eve was lifted to the tuther, and then tothe sleepir 
one; and her hps were murmuring blessu Curse me not 
torsaken one bh ided, in an agon emors eur 
ine hot ny chi 

“t that moment the wr ol j ‘ ( It i 
tood before them; a soldier with a dra eu rw or 
each side. He came—h nd oO md by the las ig lit 
thev saw death in his face—he car eto tell them of the man 
late receaved from the sultan, that ey had practised ma 


they should du It was clear, he said, that they had dk 
this; but he would have merc therelore they might g 
trom prison, and make t way tothe nearest sea-port, wher 
1 vesse] waited to bear t! 1 to the distant home 

A cry of joy was the return for these wor They mark 
no delay, no hesitation, even for a yuent; it was night, ye 


they hastened forth from their prison walls; with the guard 


they passed through the streets with a hurried and « uger step ; 


travelling many hours, they came to the port, and embarked 
At the end of three days, they saw their native hill Appear 
ing in view; then the minarets of the town, and the rocks 
larkly breasting the wave Day was declining in extren 


heauty on the shore; the gilded top of the mosque gleamed 


fiercely from afar As the vessel drew nigh, two forms were 
seen to standon the beach—youthful and agitated forn they 
stretched out their hands—they calle n their names; ina 


few moments they were folded in the enibraces of their wives 


Vhey made no reproach or np t; but led them exulting 
ly tothe homes, where their trier ‘ waiting to receive 
the 

As soon the morrow brok n the hi sround, thev rose 
vith a glad and eager heart t irsue their work; and never 
nore did one murmur fall from their lips. Years passed on 
and id the men still contente and happy in the lot God 


{ the thirst of riches entered their hearts 
1 Amulet 


had given them; an 


no mo! I 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


MR. LIST 

Curse that incorrigible face of your though y 
smile to mantle i, yet itis a figure ot tun for the re 
Or all the actors I have ever seen, Kean and Liston appear 
to me to be the greatest, and to have the least in common 
with others of their species, Of the two, perhaps Liston ts 
the most original. He is the Hogarth of actors; and, like that 
great painter, has been more highly than justly appreciated 
Not that either have been too highly thought of—" I hold the 
thing to be impossible’—but the broad, rich humour, which 
ts the distinguishing characteristic of both, has, from its pro 
minence, thrown their minor good properties into the shade 
Hogarth, to the qualities peculiarly his own, added the rare 
merit of being a chaste and skilful colourist, (the most diffi 
cult thing to be attained in painting, conswering it purely as 
an art,) and was, moreover—however generally such an 
vpinion may be entertained—not the least of a caricaturist 
Neither is Liston, notwithstanding it pleases certain pragma 
tical persons, who, | humbly apprehend, know nothing about 
the matter, to assert the contrary. There are now, as in the 
days of William Shakspeare, those who discountenance all 
c schinnatory movements as unbecoming ; regarding gravity as 
the only outward and visible type of that great inward accu 
mulation of wisdom, which generally lies too deep to be ever 


discovered. These people think because Mr. Liston occa 


sionally plays coarse and foolish parts in coarse and foolish 


farces, that Mr. Liston is, consequently, a coarse and foolish 
fellow, and only fit to amuse the uneducated vulgar; and as 
“grimace” and “buffoonery’’ are the two standing words 
used in abusing comedians, let their faults be what they 
may, they have not unfrequently been applied to Liston. Now 
if any one be free from what is meant by these two words, as 
set down in many dictionaries, it is this actor. The merits 
of his unparalleled countenance are passive, not active ; and 
distortion would only render that countenance comimon-place, 
which in a state of blank repose is intensely ridiculous. 

The great merit of Liston is his earnestness. Kean does 
not appear more earnest im Othello than does Liston at the 
loss of a pocket-handkerchief, or being overcharged a shilling 
ina tavern-bill, His whole soul seems to be absorbed im an 


affair of this kind. He does not bustle about or put himsel! | 


in @ passion in order to make the audience laugh at the ridicu 


lous nature of the circumstances, as other actors do; but all 
the faculties of the man’s mind seem concentrated to en- 


deavour to convince or persuade, as the case may require, sole- | 


ly to save the said shilling, or regain the said handkerchief; 
and it is the contrast between the disproportion of the exer 
tion employed and the importance of the object to be obtained 
—like the wars of the Lilliputians and the Blefuscudians— 
that is so supremely ludicrous. Fools may say that this is 
merely admirable foolery—it is a great deal more. It ts 


shrewd satire upon humanity, turning into burlesque the | 


lofty pretensions—the power and knowledge and wit and 
wisdom of mankind, and presents a stronger and truer pic- 
ture of the littleness of man and his pursuits than a thou- 
sand homilies. Even Heraclitus, could he look at Liston, 


would laugh to see the “noble reason” and “ infinite facul- | 


ties” of one of the “ paragon of animals” utterly prostrated 
by the loss of an inside place in a stage-coach, and he would 


indeed exclaim with the poet, though ina very diferent sense, | 


“ what a piece of work is man!’ 1 think I never saw or read 
a more forcible exemplification of the importance a man's 
feelings and actions are to himsel!, and the less than shadow 
of a shade they are to the rest of the world, than is to be 
witnessed ina farce where Liston alights from a coach-top, 
and is followed on to the stage by the driver for the customary 
gratuity. ‘Those who have travelled in England may have 


remarked the manner in which the coachmen receive what | dicted to brown studies from my youth upwards, I was 
While he is get || subject to occasional lowness of spirits and nervous appre- | ind to save the trouble of deciding wrong between these con 


the traveller may be pleased to give them. 


ting the money from his pocket, Jehu is all attention ; but|) hensions. 


man’s mind, is equally futile; yet how many in the world lin good time discovered, to my utter dismay, that I had 
make these and similar efforts who are not accounted crazy, || some of the leading symptoms of five or six mortal diseases 
and whose last will and testament stands good in law. As I could not exactly tell which of these I was actually 
There has been much said about the ugliness of Liston’s || afflicted with, I doctored myself for all of them in turn, unti! 
physiognomy. 1 do not think it such as can be fairly termed || my symptoms changed so frequently, that I at last becam: 
ugly; yet it is a face that a sensitive Grecian or Italian sculp- |} utterly confounded in their multiplicity and obscurity. 
tor would faint to look ypon—a large mass of inanimate flesh, This was many years ago, when, fortunately for manki: 
with only an every-day mouth, a most msignificant nose, both |] the honest old “ Family Physician” was the only book on t} 
as to size and shape, and a pair of lack-lustre eyes to diversify || mischievous subject of medicine within the reach of ordinary 
the blank and extensive prospect. In his portraits of some |jreaders, That I survived this book, I look UPON as a greater 


of the heroes of Cockney-land, he manages to exclude the || miracle than physic or physicians ever achieved. 1 must hav: 








slightest glimmering of intelligence from his countenance, || had an excellent constitution, for I continued to exist in spite 
and at the same time contrives to throw into it an air of cen-|/of the “ Family Physician,” although in beating about th 


' 
jceit and selt-satisfaction, which convinces you that he is not) bush to find one disorder, | found another, which answered 


only without an idea, but that any attempt to inoculate him|/the purpose quite as well, and a little better. It was like 
with one would be altogether hopeless. His voice 1s as unique |! every thing and like nothing. It was a pain, and yet neither 
g , ( t 

} 


as his face ; and the deep sepulchral croak, in which he nar-'] nor anvbody else could tell how it felt or where it was do. 


| rates petty grievances, leaves you no choice whether to laugh || miciliated. Sometimes I thought I had actually detected 
jor let it alone. ‘There isa farce, entitled “ Comlortable Lodg-; in my head, at other times in my breast, and at others i 
- . 7° ad s bal i 
lines.’ | , he ‘ . ; : : 
lings,” in which he enacts the part of a rich and hypoction- | my side. But no sooner had Tcaught it than it slipped throug! 
driacal Englishman, travelling to get clear of an waaccounta 
e melancholy, and to learn to enjoy himself like other peo-'! eoyld not find it at oll, Be was Whe an tavidiblle enews, chan 


ple, and describes one of his peculiarities with good effect. In| doing one an ill turn, but never exposing himself to retali 


my fingers, and dodged away in some snug corner, where | 


answer to his servant's inquiry of “ Lord, sir, why can’t you tion. Sometimes I was really inclined to laugh at myself a: 


' P 3 > » » ”e “ sh! I he 
laugh, and do as other peuple do? Laugh!" he exchams | a visionary ; but unfortunately 1 happened to read in one o! 
in a tone from the bottom of his chest, and with the bitter! these mischievous books of medicine. that the worst disease 
emphasis of a misanthrope—" laugh! 1 cannot laugh! 1 can- |) and the most difficult of cure were those which had no d 
j}not do as other people do!) When Tiook around me (looking | ¢jded stationary location, and no distinct ch aracter. Th 
j at the pit with a dull stare) I see every one laughing and merry, |discovery made me more unhappy than ever, and I set myseli 
pe * , “PRPS ee iin pr ee . . ° 5 . 

a fact,) while my face remains as inmoveable as a face carved | down as incurable. In despair I left off taking medicine, and 
! 4 . ” 6 . . ! > ” [2 + -_ | ad ’ 
ona brass knocker!’ “io as other people do !”” he contuunues— jj the consequence was that my malady took an entire new turn 
“] can't do as other people do. Even in the packet-boat, when i! actually imagined myself well for a time, and might hay 

he passengers were ¢ assengers wh ‘ , eT ¢ . . . = : 

all the passengers Were as passengers who had never been at// continued under this happy delusion till this moment, had | 
jsea before usually are, I tried to be like them! but I could |! not been unluckily tempted to subscribe to three medica! 
{ . Pi ' > : 
jnot! I looked on a disappointed man! 1 would not advise |! journals and guides to health, which the march of mind an? 
i > as s = “ > ) ate Ss ' » 
j any one who has been sea-sick to hear Liston narrate his dis- || the spirit of the age had conjured up for my destruction 
} 

ippointment in not being so—it might be dangerous, particu It was from one of these that I first learned the name « 
He has | the monster that had formerly tormented me, and the natur 


jlarly if they exhibit any tendency towards apoplexy 
It was dyspe} 


not yet played Paul Pry this season—it must be pertectly | of the sy mptoms that indicated his presence 
| : . - 1 > ve . 
| wonde rful, and I would not miss it tor any thing on the stage. \ sia! that many-headed, many-visaged tyrant, which ind 
Incomparable Liston! Thou hast been a benefit and a lux-} lence, and dissipation, and gluttony have lately engendered 
ury unto the melancholy inhabitants of this great city for|/amongst them. I was at once certain that I had at last «de 
|many a day! Thou hast refuted the trite axiom that “monev |! tected mine enemy; for unless seme one invents an entire new 
j will not purchase pleasure ;” tor what man in London town, | set of diseases soon, there will not be a malady imeident 
for the last twenty years, who could put his hand into his! mortality that may not be incl 
: ’ rtali at ms neluded in the s, mptoms of this 
{} — “ mn . . ! ie eetitel rs ‘ - ? ' 
oy hes pocket and find the rein three shillings and sixpence » || multifarious disorder, IT had read in some one ot these mis 
but could say unto himself, “Liston plays—I will hie me || chievous books of medicine : *e disc 
\ ous | s e that a malady once discovered 

lunto the theatre and forget my cares—lo! I will laugh!” And} : lic ; . , 
jun n i g yc oO: augh:” And) half cured, and felicitated myself on the prospect of a speed: 
jit laughing promoteth (as physicians affirm) the healthy ac-| recovery. But I reckoned without my host, or rather withou 
{tion of the biliary organs, trom what floods of acrimony and |! my doctor, one of the editors of one of the journals I have 
ill-will hast thou cleared the livers of men! Even exquisites, | just mentioned, whom I had called in to my assistance, be 
jas they looked at-thee, have been awakened from their state} cause I thought a man whocould so well describe a complaint 
' seneatiah |e lace : . » heen | . 
sot graceful torpor, and the corset-laces of fair ladies have bee n || would certainly be able to cure it without the least difficulty 
jcracked in twain, Thou hast pleased alike the well-judging, || But this Proteus ofa disease led me and the doctor a famous 
jthe ill-judging and those who take not the trouble of judging | dance. We went round the whole circle of the seven sciences 
ry . » Pere . “ , i Ve > 4 

at all. As the Persian saith-——“ may thy shadow never be | and at the conclusion of the journey I found myself very consi 





less!" €. | derably worse than ever. ‘The doctor wasat the end of hisserics 
— —_ | and of my patience. So we parted in mutual disgust, and 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, | I determined to have no more to do with the doctors. Again 
==————————__—=== SSS | my imagination played me a trick, and for a while I fancied 


| myself quite well, But again the habit of reading thes 
1} muschievous books of medicine relieved me from this happ} 
jdelirm. 1 lighted on a maxim somewhere to this effect, tha 


the most fatal of all delusions was that of fancving ourselves 
'} 


Letters from Correspondents. 


HE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRE 


Merescitque medendo — Virgé 
GenTLemMen—As the renowned Don Quixote lost his wits 
by reading mischievous books of chivalry, so have I lost my |) well, when in fact we were ina very critical situation, 1 could 
health by reading nuschievous books of medicine; and as 1|| get no sleep that night, and the next day took to reading the 
| have survived all hope of being happy in this world, Iam come | guides to health with all the faith of a saint and all the d 
toa determination to be useful, it possible, by holding my-} thon of a martyr. 
| self up as an example and a warning to all good people w hol} But the more I read the more I was confused. “In the 


|} multitude of counsellors there is safety,” saith the good 


lare in tolerable health and wish to remain so. 
Not one of wm} 


| 
3eing somewhat of a lazy, lounging disposition, and ad wok ; but even to this there are exceptions 


always}! oracles agreed as to the most proper mode of preserving health 


ii 
I sometiines fancied myself very miserable about || flicting Dodonas, I determined to lump the business and follow 


the moment he has received it, hus business is over—he turns || nothing, and at others believed myself very sick, when, asjjthem all. This resolution led to a most unexpected result. 


upon his heel, and all traces of the giver pass from his min 
fur ever. Laiston detains the coachman, (and vou can see u 


his countenance the vital importance he attaches to what he jj an 


is about, )in order to draw the distinction and durably impres 


it upon his mind that his (Liston’s) giving him a sixpenee 


1)}1 have since learned from sad experience of the reality, Lonly In the first place, 1 read in one of these medical periodics 
t that water was without doubt the most wholesome beveragt 


iort, I was frequent!y out of order 
So I drank plenty of water. Then I read | 


’ li iagined myself so. Ins 
1 never suspected that all my ailments proceeded trom two) inthe w rid. 
icauses alone, namely, the want of some stirring employment! another of these oracles that a moderate quantity of ¢ 
me thing. So I drank a m 


to take off my attention from self, and the absence of real!) wine was a very wholes 








| 
was by no means a compuls rv measure, buta pure and spor i auses of misery, to let me into the secret of what constituted | quantity of good wine every day In a third, If 1} 
tancous emanation of generosity, or, to use his own phrase i substantial calamuty liseasoned food and rich saucs lenounced. and ! 

| i an ch sauces denounced s j 

rv. “Ae ! sons } n the } To hondria le ] | 
ORY, hentirely hoptional A person landing o the brink Chis propensity to hvpochondria by degrees led me to read || tood recommended. So 1 ate verv heartily of solid plain 
of a running stream on a cold day, seriously emploved 1 j}ing medical books, in order to find out, if possible, what ailes || Ina fourth, they a m st hich-e ' 
writing his name in water,’ would be accounted insane— || ne, and the most infallible methods of cure I dabbled a little" rich sauces, in rv ' untit were absolut r 


the attempt lo write munilicence and gener yon ac! 





1-lat first in an weather-beaten © Family al and sary to th 


wood 
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debility of the stomach, which required to be desman red | 
and invigorated by stimulants and savoury condiments. 1) 
never in iny life came across more convincing reasoning, 50 1 
solaced myself with good high-seasoned food and rich sauces. | 
By St. Abernethy! thought I, but this is fine; one has only 
to read all the medical journals and eat and drink every thing 
they recommend, and a man may live like a king. Blessed) 
be the first inventor of guides to health ! 

But though it was mighty agreeable and satisfactory to; 
conform tothe regimen of these pleasant oracles in eating] 
and drinking, I did not find it the case throughout the whole | 
series. One of them took occasion to denounce cravats, as} 
tending to apoplexy. At that moment it occurred to me that) 
having rather a short neck, I must be apoplectic. So I re-| 
nounced cravats and tied my collar with a black ribbon, like| 
my Lord Byron. I found I wrote poetry a great deal the! 
better for it. I forgot totell you I ama poet, but as the thing 
js so comsnon, itis hardly worth mentioning. The muses were || 
and Eurus 


propitious, but Auster 
I went that evening, w hen| 


blustering gods were against me 


and Boreas, and all the) \ 


care of keeping myself alive. But I am anticipating, and will 
go on with the detail of my unheard-of exertions to preserve 
my health. 

I have pretty nearly flayed myself alive with the fles! 


brush ; I have converted myself into a bottle of white mus 


| . 
tard, by the advice of one book of medicine; I have almost 


destroved iny teeth with masticating dyspepsia crackers, 
the advice of another book of medicine; and | am now iron 


‘ft 
t 


ing my self most vigorously, by the advice of another ott 
' 


books; at the same tume reinforcing the a ine of the 


smvothing-iron, by divers thumps on the stomach, as the sage 
Don Quixote thumped his helmet to try its strength. But l 
have a presentiment all the pains I am taking will ultimately 


fail, and that I am destined to breathe and exist a living speci 


men of the sad consequences of too much care and too much 
physic, two very good things, of which one may certainly 
have a little too much in this world. 

My objects in writing you this long letter are manifold. If 
you only knew the trouble I have to kill 4ime you would pity 
me. I have actually written this partly for that purpose 


pay for at the moment, and ra out the extras hee 
the ave, till 1 thouvht 1 sh alle fast : Slee} Ladi 
net much mind what he su viat he aid was quite un 
reasonable, and made me very rrs ‘ ly thank, Mr. Muar 
ror! he paid the bill aad ecuckh it t vears ai 
lowance, so that I shan’t have acent end, and mist Wear 
t y clothes, when they will | i red veara out ot 
tushien, Did vou ever heart thi provoking?) Do 
give tt to these good for-nothi i ti a un 
gratetui creatures, who met ali iru t i! BI 1 wan 
more! Your mortified reader ( ‘ \ CARFILE 

P.S. Tsaw in your paper the othe ¥ that the revenue 
of seme town or other were i given to the governor's la 
to buy shoes. Can you tell me it the vovernor is a single 1 

WEF t \ KM 

Messrs. Enitors—The « tof etter is to caution 
the public against layi their v in making rat 
’ fs as lam just on the point of perfecting a plan whi 
will undoubtedly supersede them altogether. My principal 


the wind blew razors, to a party, where the rooms in which| An@ther motive was to caution your forty thousand readers agent is the magnet, by t! a power of which, wher 
the company assembled were as hot as ovens, and the rooms} against these mischievous books of medicine, which have) applied to machinery, I have demonstrated to my own sati 
where the company did not assemble as cold as charity—which, |, been my bane, and made my existence an infiuite series of| faction, that carriages may lx proj | at such a rate as te 
by the way, is pretty warm at present. In short, I caught a jcares, apprehensions, and gloomy forebodings. A gleam of} vive to mankind all the advantaves of ubioutty. and enable 
violent sure throat by following the directions of one of chenageoeeet broke in upon me the other day, in a letter from a! them to be here, there, and everywhere at t same time 
mischievous medical periodicals. It came nigh carrying me} friend of mine at Paris, to whom I applied to learn the French’; The immense benefits of this u provement must be ob 


off; but what was very remarkable, while it lasted, I did not |! 
feel a single syraptom of my old malady. Itis my firm belief, 
that a sore throat is a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia, and 1) 
am surprised none of the guides to health have recom-)| 
mended it to public patronage. In the very next guide to} 
health, which, by the way, I found always the antipodes to its}, 
rival, the danger of dispensing with the cravat was pointed || 
out in such affecting colours, that I immediately invested my-|| 
self with my old neck-or-nothing trend. | 
It was but a few days after, I was assured by one of my/! 
guides that flannel was exceedingly pernicious, and that it|| 
predisposed people to catch cold and get the rheumatism. 
Some of my symptoms were so like rheumatism that my old} 
physician had not been able to tell them from a disease of the|| 
liver, and I never could account for them before. But it was} 
as plain as day; the mischievous flannel waistcoat was at the 
bottom of all; so I discarded it with contempt and indigna-)| 
tion. It was a cold damp time of the year when I p: rform 
ed this feat. I caught a violent inflammatory rheumatism, 
which laid me up two months. But it had one happy result : 
it convinced me very satisfactorily that my old pains were not 
rheumatic. It was worth while to have the real complaint, |; 
if only to get rid of the imaginary one. When I got well I 
looked over some new guides tu health, and discovered to my 


great mortification, ina rival guide, that nothing could be more || be forthwith authorized and directed by the health committee | 


pernicious than to leave off wearing flannel in cold weather. 
Whereupon I put on my waistcoat again. 

It would be tedious to detail at length all that I did and un-}) 
did from time to time in conformity with these mischievous 
books of medicine. All 1 know is, that I never could find out 
which was right and which was wrong, or which of the 
authors was the greatest blockhead. There was one thing, 
however, too certain ; I was growing more dyspeptic, feeble, 
cross, and unreasonable every day. ‘This appeared quite un- 
accountable, and rather discouraging. I hada great mind to 
leave off reading the guides to health. But I was deterred 
from this salutary step by encountering in one of these pub-)| 
lications an observation that seemed to me little less than the 


quintessence of the inspiration of the seven sciences. It was 
to this effect, though not perhaps in the same words: “ Pa- 


tients are too apt to be discouraged and throw odium on the 
doctor, as well as on the science he professes, when they find 
themselves gradually getting 
how can they tell whether they might not have been quite dead 
long before but for his skill and advice?” Doubtless this|! 
would have been my case, thought I, and I determined to per- 
severe even unto the death. 

According 








nothing, thought of nothing, which had not an immediate |jticipate my allowance 
I have taken more pains|/other day my milliner was recalled to France, to take pos-| penalty of 


reference to myself and my health. 


jout remorse. 
| 
permit, I shall certainly come and see the bonfire. I am your 


y, for the last five or six years I have done} jewellers, and those sort of people, so that I can always an 


mode of treating cases 


physic and doctors are getting quite out of fashion, and that, 


when people have brought themselves into the society of the 
worshiptul blue devils by a course of Potage @ la Créci, Po- 
tage a la Conde, Potage a la Reine, Potage ala Turque, 
Salade de Concombres, Salade d' Anchois, Cotelette de por 
frais au naturel, Cételette de vreau Saint Gara, Escalape de 
veau aur Champignons, Poulet a la Marengo, Poulet a la 
Perdreau, Salade d’ Oranges, Marmalade de Pommes, Con 
| fitures de Cerises, Confitures d’ Abricots, F'romage de Sche 

ite r, Fromage de Parmesan, Fromage de Roquefort, Supréme 
ide Volaille, Supréme de Volaille au Trusses, and such like 
villainous luxuries, all they do is to starve themselves into 
good health and good spirits again. It is true, he says that 


|some of the old regime maintain the remedy to be worse than 
} 


the disease ; but the fashien is gaining ground ; and dyspep- 
sia, which had grown so common as to be vulgar, as well as 
vapours, flatulencies, spleen, and all the pale progeny of glut- 
tony and indolence, are fast disappearing. 

In order to aid this salutary reform as much as lies in my 
| power, I would propose, that if there can be found in this 
|whole city or state, or even in the United States, two such 
eminent critics as the curate and barber of Cervantes, they 


‘to treat those mischievous books of medicine as that discreet 


jpair did the library of the sage knight of the rueful counte- | 


nance ; that is to say, pile them up in the yard of the lunatic 
asylum, with here and there an honourable exception, and 
sacrifice them on the altar of Hygeia, incontinently, and with- 
If the weather is pleasant, and my health will 


dutiful and dyspeptic admirer, Apnea Poor, 


TO THE BDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Dear Mra. Minzor—! wish you would touch up the milli- 
ners and mantua-makers a litde. You are to know that 


|nothing ts more common than for fashionable ladies to run up 


a bill with these people, who always charge double in consi- 


deration of taking the chance of never getting paid. My papa | 


is rather an old-fashioned person, who thinks he is very gene- 
rous in allowing me five hundred dollars a-year for dress, and 


|body. Five hundred dollars, indeed! why it would net find) 


me in lace! Miss Pattypan spends nearly twice as much, 
and her father failed in business only the year before last. 


I generally have a year’s credit with the milliners and 


But it unfortunately happened the 


and physic to live, than a thousand years of life would repay!/session of an estate under the new king, and it became ne- 


me for, and followed up every system but the right one, until) 


I have pretty nearly come to the conclusion it is out of the! her bill—it was only somewhere ab 


power of physic or doctors to kill me, and that, ¢ onsequently, || « 


cessary to settle her affairs befere she went. So she sent in 


ut four hundred and odd 


J must be immortal. But the comfort I might derive from this! but he refused point blank, and there was an end of the mat 


‘surance ts destroyed by the 
tality, ike that of the wande ring Jew, will be 
For alas! sir, I 


anticipation that my immor 
destitute of 't 

ery enjoyment that makes life valuable 
can neither eat, drink, nor sleep in 
ects of my future days seem to resolve thems 


miort, and all the pros || bh 


elves into thela disgr 


lollars. [sounded pa about advancing me a year’s salary— 
ter. 1 tried to put the payinent off a tew months, but the crea 
ure Was inexorable, though she had received an ocean of 
joney from me, and finally sent in the bill t Whew! 

how the old gentleman did fume and x ! He lit was 
e toa lady to purchase super! uuics sh ld not 


such as mine. He writes me that, 


‘artare, Poulet ala Chasseur, Bécasse, Bécassine, Perdriz, || 


j, fore, wont to inter hange their little 


vious ; there will no longer be any necessity for agents in th 


transaction of business; every man can the nh perform as muct 
lo now, at 


In a given period as ten men can ithe quantity of 


spare capital of time be increased beyond all calculation, In 
affirm, that if my 


and the duration of life is to | 


deed I may truly plan goes into geners 


operation, estimated by what 


can be done by man, 


human existence will, in effect, be 
k ngthened far beyond the age of U patr irchs 

The only regret mingled with my anticipations of the pr 
digious benefits that will result from this plan, arises from th 
commuseration I feel for those unfortunate capitalists who have 
invested their funds in canals, railroads, steam-boats, and 
steam-engines. These will all be exploded, of course. But 
these are mere trifles, compared with the advantages of the 
magnetic engine ; and besides, all things must, and ought, t 
yield to the progress of biden and the spirit of the 
SKVROCKET 


age. lam your obedient servant Comet 


P. S. If my plan succeeds, ! calculate that at least one-half 


| the present human race will be superfluous, What « vast 


saving of men! c.s 





ORIGIN AL ESSAYS, 





SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


THE TRUMPET. 

Tue aflairs of my paper now began to go on swimming) 
Several unexpected pieces of good fortune relieved my mind 
of a weighty burthen. Mr. Obadiah Thompson wrote m: 
word on the margin of the Cahabaw Democrat, (with the 
pen drawn over the writing, ) that if I would publish some of 
jhis original poetry, he would not only leave off abusing me 


|| himself, and shut the flood-rates of the United States Fede 
\ral Republican, the Henry Clay Recorder, and the Macedo 


{nough Jacksonian, but he would puff me and my paper ti!! 
lhe had puffed away the recollection of all unkind feeling 

must here stop one moment to pay a just tribute of admires 
tion to the wonderful efficacy and consistency of the law, and 
at the same time explain how I came to receive communics 
tions first written on the margin of he Wspa pers, and the: 


erased. Although every one ts pleased on receiving a lette 


worse under his hands. But |would be very angry if he knew I ever ran in debt to any) no one can bear to pay for it, and most people would at any 
ltime take six shillings worth of trouble to avoid eighter 


pence postage. The conductors of newspapers were, there 

familiar ideas upon ma 

ters and things by insenbing them upon their printed sheet 
' 


|! thus cheating the post-office department of innumerable sma 


contributions. ‘To avoid this, a law was enacted inflicting 


f fifty dollars for every similar oflenc An editer 
from down east was soon informed against, but he proved t! 
he had always drawn a line over his epistolary correspor 


dence, which the court decided (alt iw words were nv 


thereby rendered illegible) was sufficient to take the offences 
put of the statute; and so they } ‘ su i), and 
their fingers under the very nose of the lav 
In accordance with our new arrangement, I wa 
much lx bed with praise Thad pre i en 
nder. M ditortal articles were ¢ pied Ie r the Unite 
{ t rh inany papers re-pri 1 them wat! 
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credit, and sometimes as estainel communications, yet on ath 
whole I found my fame rising rapidly. My subseribers in 
sreased in such numbers that I was about making some very 





have sprung so suddenly up, and exc ited such a ferment in! 
I at last traced it to the little trumpeter, who, de 
pending on his immense wealth, had started the work, and} 


the public. 


extensive and profitable arrangement, by which the typogra-| paid its way out of his own funds. } 


phical beauty of the work would be increased, and some in- 
dividuals of great talent enlisted in my service. 

promised that I should establish myself on a 
when my 


Everything 
higher eminence than ever editor reached before, 
tlowery prospects were nearly blighted by a trumpet. In re 
ipitulating the prominent features of my history, Iam more 
er led to 

Great tre from little acorns grow 
Creat streams from little fountains flow 


than ey acquiesce in the justice of the poet, 


but to be ruined by a trumpet! Lean scarcely sit still enough 
I think of it 
One unlucky night, when wearied out with the drudgery ot 


to write winte 


iny business, I sought relaxation at one of the theatres. 
will say nothing about the actors, thought 1, 
with them professionally, as they call eriticising them; but 


during the performance by the orchestra of a charming over 


ture, [ noticed that the combined harmony of the instruments | 


was slightly interrupted by the sound of a trumpet, which, 


some unaccountable cause, did not seem managed with 


I traced the discordant notes to a littl 


from 
its usual adroitness 
tat gentleman, who blew on it till hischeeks were pufted out 
Anthony Van Corlaer, the 
trusty and immortal trumpeter of Peter the Headstrong 
cher’s history of New-York, the only 


like a Boreas. I was reminded of 


mentioned in Knicker 


true and inpartial book ever written 


undry fanciiul demi-semi-quavers, altogether 


Like his predecessor 
he mtroduced 
original, which discovered the most wonderful genius for ex 
temporancous musical Composition ; but the envious ind wil 
ful persons who con posed the rest of the band, regardless ot 
his variations, did never stop tolisten, nor to let others listen, 
hut played right a-head, whereby it sometimes oceurred that 
-end of their tune when the trumpet was 
I thous git I should 


they had reached th 
flourishing gracefully about in the middle 
lo the worthy musician a favour by informing him of his 
mistake, and therefore took the earliest opportunity of in 
diting o few remarks, in a most amicable tone, 
him to keep his trumpet within bounds. The next day I had 
to read the article, one 


requesting 
ill the orchestra round to my « flice, 
after the other 

oking gentlemen 
ill laughed—and some of them bought the 


First came the violins—pale, thin, genteel 
They read it through, every word of it; 
number 
ame the bassoon and the trombone, and they enjoyed it 


iskew at 
1 


mightily. The bassoon and trombone always look 
Then the } 
downfall of his neighbour; and by and by enter 


the trumpet clarionet walked in, and 


les at th 





ed the bass viol, tnd 
the poor tomar The whole tribe, Hute, horn, piano, eym 
and kettle 

the wind instruments in particular, 


vals, triangle drums, were scen at short intervals, 


in great glee, Visiting my 


office, as soon as it was buzzed around that the blower of 
the trumpet had been blown up himself, and even some of 


the leading chorus voices were heard congratulating them- 
selves that the trumpeter had at length met his just desert 

1 was at first pleased, then surprised, and afterwards alarmed 
atthe 
couscious paragraph produced. 
when I aceidentally discovered that this very little trumpeter 


nor less than a man of immense fortune 


sensation,” as the phrase is, which my poor little un 


Judge of my consternation, 


Was he ither more 
entirely without family, and who had no other occupation, 
business, or ideaan hfe but playing on his trumpet. T might 
have written the theatre down with half the danger I meur 
d in meddling with this confounded trumpet. They told 
ne also that his love of his instrument was only equalled by 


his love of revenge, and that it was certain be would never let 


me rest till he had inflicted some deep Slew upon iny interest. 
Several weeks passed away, and I was flattering myself 
wien I townd 


ally offend 


upon having escaped an impending calamity, 


in one of the newspapers, whose editor T had mort 


ed by praising a particular line of steam-boats, with the 


»mwners of which the worthy gentleman had quarrelled, an 





cle recommending to the admiration of the public a mag 


nuicent periodical, about to be published, full of engravings, 
of a superior kind, and by far the cheapest and the best which 


1 ever appeared in any country. In cue time, the publication 
-ame forth, with nothing ori zinal in it but some in 
to flimsy contemporaries Every new spaperin the 
took ap the cry, 
to the new publication 
that the original numbers were nearly all bought up, and that 
the list of subscribers was increasing so rapidly that the de 
mand for the work could not be supplied. 1 could not con 


e “eive how a journal, with so little intrinsic 


olent allusion 

United States 
= } l i ant 

and gave each Week a halt column of putts 


It Was soon pompously announced 





lest l unterfere | 


idded his triumph to the destruction of | 


merit should’! 


The public has been taken in so often by high-sounding 
to be bubbles, that 1) 
wonder he is not ashamed to show his face in the city; yet, | 
so far from this being the case, the more he is caught the more} 


schemes, which turned out in the end 


ready and willing he seems to be so—as some little fool of a 
fish, after having escaped from one hook swallows the very 


next bait he meets. It is strange that with his hundred thou 
| sand eyes he cannot see into things more acutely, and that 
| being such a giant in strength he allows every cunning rogue 
to take hold of his nose, 


is a great, good-natured, foolish sort of 


and lead him just where he pleases. | 
| The plain truth is, he 
inimal, not troubled with any superfluity of knowledge or 


sense, and with no more reasoning powers than my dog 


Brutus, who wags his tail, and runs after a block of wood, as 
if it were the finest game in the world 

I have frequently beard that the quarrels of religious men, 
of politicians, of actors, and doctors were carried on with ex 
traordinary bitterness. In embracing a literary lite I confess 
I had cherished a hope that it obviated all necessity for un- 
kind feeling. My little trumpeter taught me the extent of my 


error. Editors are but men, and very often men placed in 


situations calculated to draw out their worst passions. My} 
{rival earned on his periodical with great spirit, and left no 
means untried of ruining me. He gave his paper a form pre 
cisely sinular to mine, but issued it at half the price, which 
I knew he could not do without sinking vast sums of money 
| He wrote to my agents, and offered them higher commissions 
land finally induced many of my subseribers todiscontinue My 
Moscow correspondent, too, while taking supper in an oyster 
cellar in Chatham-row, fell into a dispute with my resident 
igent in Parts, and each attempted to convince the other by} 
hitting him on the nose, till they were both compelled to take 
| totheir beds; and the man who used to do all my sentimental 
poetry went over to the enemy in a most treacherous and un- 
several of my other most valuable 


grateful manner prose 


corre spondents took offence, I know not wherefore. I could 
not steer clear through all these quicksands, when the little | 
trumpeter injured himself one night before a fashionable | 
audience, by attempting to execute a flourish upon his instru- 
ment, too much for the strength of mortal man. He die d—his) 


paper shared his fate—and J was left once more to stand 





upon my own merits. , 





shook his | 


THE FINE ARTS. 


ORATORIO AT ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL, 


Given by the New- York Secred M 


Tue first pubhe performance of this society this season took 





place on Thursday evening, the twenty-fourth ultin | 
{ 
Mk. HILL, leader of f 
M FARLE nidiuct 
+m BLONDE 
The solo pertormers wer 
MADAME HTA | FEHR™M | M 
' MORAN | MR. EARLE | wR. scn 
Iss WOODWAR } MR. TAY u | MR. BLOND? 





The music consisted of selections from Handel, Haydn 


Beethoven, Corelli, Mozart, Gluck, Cianchettini 


respectable society, formed for the purpose of introducing 


sterling music to the notice of the citizens, and assuming the at 


tributes of a body corporate, in order to give force to its endea- 


vours, must prove of importance to the interests of the science ; 
l I 


and a concert, got up under its auspices, demands at our 


hands every attenti It has as yet numbered but few years;| 


praise-worthy | 


and far be it from us to regard its young but 


efforts with the same severe scrutiny with which we should 


riticise the performances of older institutions. Besides, we 


an important Instrument in introducing a desira 





ble alte style of our church music, which has un 
til jately been in a great measure eglected ; and we congra 


tulate ourselves upon the advantages to be expected from the 


efforts of this and similar associations, in bringing betore the 


public the admirable compositions of the best masters. Yet 
we donot consider that indiscrumimate and tulsome panegyric, | 


such as follows too frequently the request of directors of con 

certs, addressed to the various editors of papers, / do some-| 
’ ) ! 

for them, can be of any real advantage to the cause 


which we are always ready to advocate—that of the musical! 


art. On the contrary, we feel convinced that to justly criti 
| the compositions which 


method of leading to future unprove 


cise its professors, a! they place be | 


fore us, is the surest 


| should be at the organ; the 


| ly visible to a 


satisfied with her performan: 


ment; ond ‘with an assurance that we shall do so with umpar 
tiality, we proceed to our task. 

A numerous band had been collected on this occasion, the 
leader of which, Mr. Hill, plays tirmly and with tasie; and we 
are inclined to think that if he had an opportunity for more 
employment, he would rise to the highest eminence in his 
profession. We observed among the members of the band 
Mr. Taylor, who ought to have been at the flute desk; Mr 
Holloway, the leader of the Bowery band; Mr. Nids, the first 
horn of the Park theatre, of whom we have had occasion \ 
speak in terms of eulogy; and Chioffi, with his inimitabl 
from the same establishment. 


trombone, The position of the 


different musicians, and the whole arrangement of the oy 
chestra, as regards situation, was ill-contrived. The prir 
cipal singers were by no means brought into a conspi 


ous place, and we really regretted the disadvamtage unde 





which Madame Brichta laboured when she commenced thy 


arduous song, “ Rejoice greatly,” with half-a-dozen violins 


| within four feet of the back of her head, and an enormous 


} 


double bass and violincello between her and the audien¢ 


Belore we conclude our remarks on the orchestral arrange. 
, we have to call the attention of the society to the dk 
rof the 


gentleman whose department was that « 


ment 





cidedly bad effect of placing the lead band in clos 


contact with the 


beating time to the chorus singers: the ilternate raisin 
ind depression of the arm of either not only had an unseem! 
h band and chorus 


appearance but must have confused bot 
We venture to lay down one rule as worthy of attention - ther 
should be but one conductor, from whom the time shou 


be received both for band and chorus, and that perse 
keys being brought forward 
distinct 


ll. In the event of that being impracticable, w: 


to such a situation as would enable him to be 


recommend them to take their time from the chef d’ orchestr 
alone We 


certs more justice might be done 


likewise submit to the society that in future cor 
to the works of the best mas 
ters, by obtaining one or two principal soprani, a principa 
should be added, and thu 


of principal voices, and a chort 


tenor, and a principal bass ; an alt 


quartette or quintette 


with a ¢ 
most agreeabiy varted 


produced 


the performance might be ora compl 
oratorio, by som 

M I lar ne 
This lady is a remarkably good musician; 


she has to contend against a | 


eminent master 
Brichta was the prima donna of the evening 
bul in sacred musi 
guage with which she is bu 





partially acquainted. The time of the song Rejoice grea 


ly,” was infinitely too slow 
A 


She appeared to more advai 
tage in the ura by Cianchettini, 
fully by Mr. Hil lon the violin 

Ye sacred pm ests 





accompanied very faith 
Miss Moran sang the song 
> ve ry oodles ; she has a voice of swee 


ness, and bating one or two trifling errors, we were we 


We teel much interested f 
her; and can venture to ; 


invaluable in a choir, and, with 


ssert that she at present would 





study and practice, bids fa 
to become an excellent vocalist. Miss Woodward select 
the most difficult song 
which a Mara or a Catalani could alone give full « 
present it has no proper representative in Europe—" JA 


that my Redeemer liveth.” Mr. 


perhaps, ever written, and one t 
flect A 


Fehrman has a firm bas 
voice, and, when he becomes better acquainted with the Ia 
guage, will increase in value as a singer of sacred musi 
much for the principal vocalists 

The chorus from Judas Maccahe was sung beautifull 


The fugue was taken up, point after point, with fire and pre 


cision. ‘The Horse and his Rider, that magnificent work 

the Priareus Hande!, was, we believe, never better executs 
in America, although the fi and senort ran foul of eac! 
other in one or two passage In Mozart tetto the ban 
played much too loud. Altogether, we have to complimer 
the society on th 1 must add, that it has tl 





credit of tirst giving an oj inity to Mr. Schott of displa 
the di bassetto. This circumstance 


Mr. Schott sé 


ing his skill 


ilone forms a feature entitled to every praise. 


lected Handel's beautiful melodies, ‘‘ Lord remember David 


ind © Angels, ever bright and fair,’ blending them together 


* 


Of the quality of his tone and his chaste and neat executk 


it is impossible to speak with too much approbation. As mos 
of our readers are prol ably ignorant of the nature of thi 
beautiful and peculiar instrument, We may as well add, tha 


it is erate Sy means of a reed, and possesses most of ti 


best notes of the clartone?’, with the middle notes of the 


soon, and for giving pathos and expres 
ceeded by no wind instrument 


, from thet 





The church presented a br t appearance 





merous and fashionable auditory assembled on the occaste! 


i. Who retired evidently much pleased with the performances 
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| 
THE DRAMA. 
— same word is much in use among the votaries of the god of 


THE P 


ARK THEATRE. war. Whata wonderful science is this etymology ! and what 
— convenient resources are these ancient pot ts! One of them, 


picorbeeestarmecegs for instance, in enumerating the signs of the zodiac, says 


Tuts beautiful opera continues to attract increasing houses. I 
We were present at its representation on Monday last, its 
thirteenth night, and the second of Mrs. Austin’s re-engage- 
ment, and were deiighted tofind a fulland fashionable audience 
Itis a strong proof of the good taste of the city, and an) 
cornest to Mr. Simpson thet his exertions in the cause “| month of March is distinguished among christians by the 
harmony will be repaid. Our fair vocalist has announced . : 
her benefit for Monday next, and asthe public are aware that 
her exertions are chiefly requited on such an occasion, we | 
doubt not that they will prove that the manydelightful musical , 

oirees she has afforded them are fresh in their recollection. 
In the delicate Ariel, the plumed Princess, and characters! 
of that description, she has no equal on the American stage. 
The pieces selected are Cinderella and Don Juan, the music 
of the latter by Mozart; the part of the coquettish Zerlina by 
Mrs. Austin, Leporello by Placide, and Massetto by Thorne. 


“First stands the ram that Helle bore awey 
\ he night just equal to the day ; 
icarried Phryxus sate—but Helle threw 
t sea, which, trom her drowning, drew 





But, leaving the mythological fables of the heathens, the 


number of saints to whom it has given birth. ‘The very tirst 
day is consecrated to St. David, of Wales, who ts said to have 
been extravagantly fond of leeks and toasted cheese. This 
saint Was undoubtedly the first inventor of Welch rablits ; or 
rather, rare bits, as it ought to be written. The twelith day 
of March is sacred to St. Gregory; the seventeenth to St 
Patrick, an Irnsh gentleman, who treed the Emerald isle from 
reptiles of every species; the twenty-first is devoted to St 
Benedict, an old bachelor, who never figured in a ga/lopade 
at a fancy ball! 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


March is generally 4 season of fasting, both for man and 
; beast ; some religious sects abstain from flesh because it ts 


: ~ . : ; ‘ | lent; others because they cannot borrow the means of ob 
March in New- York.—The month of March, according to} taining it. Fishermen smile, and butchers frown. The pru 
the kalendar, is the commencement of spring, but according | dent husbandman begins to husband his provender, wll 
ro the thermometer, it is generally the continuation of winter. | the patient kine chew the cud of reflection, raminate on by 
At any rate, a peach-orchard coal fire at this present writing gone enjoyments, and look forward to the season of green 
has infinitely more attractions than a promenade on the Bat-| timothy and juicy clover, Cocks crow, hens cackle, and fresh 
tery, ora trip to Hoboken. It is a blustering, bullying, nulh- eggs begin to be thought no miracle. The city boys fly their 
fying sort of a month, and like most noisy bullies, wastes a) kites. frighten horses, and sigh for poss, or tien Bishop 
great deal of breath to very little purpose. In fact, it derives sleeves are blown up like balloons, and ladies who keep a strict 
its name from a celebrated roystering chap, who was much lent are seen to fly through the air, without even the support 
thought of among the ancients for the shines he cut up, and |'of a golden fleece. Let them take care of their hearts and 
whom they even worshipped as the god of war. For ought their complexions, for “ March winds and May suns’ are cele 
we know to the contrary, he may atthis moment havea dozen} brated in verse for the mischief they have produced on a fair 
Jtars blazing on the continent of Europe. 
Though the temples of Mars were not numerous in Greece, | things, let them take care of their lungs and their feet, eschew 
yet in Rome he received the most unbounded honours ; and | tight lacing, and prunella shoes ; avoid late hours at night, and 
the warlike Romans were proud of paying homage to a deity | jook Aurora fullan the face while she is yet blushing for her 
whom they esteemed as the patron of their city, and the father ||own indolence, at sunrise: so shall they secure health. and 
of the first of their monarchs. His most celebrated temple || peauty, and vivacity, and mental peace, and steal the heart of 
it Rome was built by Augustus after the battle of Philippi, ' , , 
ind dedicated to “ Mars the avenger.” This deity was gene- | : 
rally represented by the naked figure of an old man, armed|| Spring.—We have been really revived by a few days of 
with a helmet, a pike, and a shield. Sometimes he appeared | genuine spring weather. Afterour long, cold, and tempestu 
na military dress, with a long flowing beard, but often with-| ous winter, the citizens greet it with every evidence of wel 
yut the latter, Whiskers and mustachios he despised, as} come. It was perfectly dazzling tolook into Broadway about 
every person of good taste does at the present day. He gene- | twelve o'clock. A man’s eyes, from being useful objects by 
rally rode in a chariot drawn by furious horses, which the poets | which on ordinary occasions he keeps from falling down cellar 
called flight and terr doors, or running against lamp-posts, are now so bewildered 
March is the third month in the year, and was called by | among a throng of sweet faces, graceful forms, beautiful fort 
ur ancestors, the Saxons, Lencten or Lenegan 
the lengthening month,” 
ynger than the nights 


| skin, and their contrary effects on brown holland. Above all 


many a cautious Benedict before the first of May 


literally, | &c. that he stands every reasonable chance of getting his 
It is no joke for a nervous gentleman to look 
Hence the term /ent, as applied to) up from a dreamy gaze under a pretty bonnett, and find a pair 
the period of abstinence which precedes Easter, observed by jof horses almost over his head. Yet it is very much in the 
ome religious sects. 


in reference to the days becoming | neck broken. 


| fashion of worldly amusements. ‘The bland and balmy atinos 
On the twenty-first day of this month the sun enters the! phere attracts forth with an almost irresistible power, all who 

ign of Aries, the ram are not tied down by positive necessity. One feels a sad re 

“That ram, which had once a fair rider upor luctance to business operations with the breath of heaven fan 

And let ber fall plump in the famed Hell 

rhe crooked-horn'd Aries, whose rich gol 

Was carried by Jason in triumph to Greece 


rr ing kis face so softly, and surrounded by such crowds who 
ute = 


seem fluttering in the sunshine with the carelessness of butter 

lhe story of this unfortunate Miss Helle is well known to | flies among roses. ‘The whole scene awakens the truant pro- 
most readers, and is just as true now as it ever was. She was|'pensities of our boyhood, which in that season of life did 
sister to the celebrated Phryxus, and their father was king of | sometimes lead us to wish that our worthy school-:master, with 
Thebes, who, in selecting a second wife, unfortunately caught |'/his tedious nouns and pronouns, his dividends and multipli 
tartar, Phryxus and Helle, it seems, after submitting tora 'cands, had never honoured us with his acquaintance. Wé 
while to the ill-treatment of their step-mother, at length came |/envied all the surrounding children of animated nature who 
'o the conclusion that they could no longer ‘put up” with enjoyed the inestimabie privilege of absolute freedom from 
her nonsense, and resolved to make themselves scarce at the | care, restraint, and labour. ‘The fact is, this everlasting 
ourtof Thebes. For this purpose they packed up their duds, || necessity of making money, into which the grown up portion 
We quote from memory, ) and after robbing the old man of as! of the human race enter with so much cordiality, gives the 
much treasures as they could carry, they mounted (without! birds of the air and the beasts of the field a great advantage 
saddle or pillion,) on the back of a ram with a golden fleece,|;over us; and these peaceful, sunny, genial, revivilying 
and pursued their journey through the air | touches of spring weather bring it home to our bosoms with 

The great height to which they were carried made poor peculiar force. The indolence of these wild happy creatures 
Helle giddy—(great and sudden elevations are apt to produce |/has in it the very essence of luxury. It is crossed by no 
‘te same effect on the heads of some young ladies now-a-days) | recollection of yesterday—no care of to-morrow—no auxiety 
“and she fell into the sea or strait which separat 


Asia from} for to-day. While thousands of their superiors are tugging, 


Euro} ». Her brother descended, and gave her a decent burial toiling, watching, and harassing their souls out to gain some 
n the shore of the strait where she was drowned, which he petty pecuniary purpose, what unalloyed and delicious inde 
alled Hellespont, in honour of her me mory, Which name it’ pe ndence is theirs. We have scarcely ever conquered the 
retains to this day. 
continued his flight to the kingdom of -Etes, where he offered) we amused our fancy during 
up the faithful animal on the altar of Mars. As such was the seminary where we daily hied to be o 


rmination of this wrial march, it is no wonder that the! cally 


torced marclies to the respectable 
perated upon scientifi 
and all for our own good.” In winter it was well 


— 
month in which it occurred is still called March, and tiat the 


He then re-mounted the golden ram, and! lurking imaginations with which in our school-going days, 


enough—but about March, April, May, and the early part of 


June, our enthusiasm in the cause of learning did certainly 
sufier considerable abatement. We remember pausing one 
morning on the brow of a hill, with a satchel of interesting 
school-books flung over our shoulder. The last relic of hoary 
headed old winter seemed just then to have completely dis 
uppeared. The earth was every where tinged with bright 
green—the trees were in blossom—not a cloud was in the 
sky, nor a breeze on the earth. We leaned on the tence and 
looked down on the prospect of a littly sunny vale and grove 
of trees, with a brook gurgling through, and lilac seentng 
the «ir. 


the cud and lashing their sleek sides with their tals 


A herd of cows were lying idly around, chewing 
A large 
bird alighted near, and sung sweetly Two little dogs were 
playing together. Bees were humming abeut the flowers 
and we sat down and wished some good fairy would appear 
ind change us into a bird, a bee, or even a cow, just tll spring 
had passed, that we muglt yet away fora time from grammar 
geography, spelling, aud the ceaseless ding-dong and bustle 
of our little prison, and just he there in quiet and freedou,, 
and breathe the fragrant, sett spring ai. The bright days 
of a city are certal ily of a dulerent nature, but not less 
calculated to draw forth similar practicable wishes relative to 
the wonderful advantage of some people im net having any 
thing to do 
Ainswe i 
worth’s Dictionary, English and Latin, for the use of gra 


ry.—A new abridgment of Ai 


mar schools, has just been pub ished by Henry C. Sleight, otf 
this city. Several alterations and improvements for the special 
purpose of facilitating the labour and increasing the know 
ledge of the young scholar, are introduced, This work wa 
originally edited by John Dymock, LL. D and the American 
edition contains Lew corrections and improvements by Charles 
« New-York Columbia 


he name of thie 


Anthon, professor of languages 
« ollege, and rector of the gra 
latter gentleman is sufficient to give a character of respecta 
bility to any publication 

The Water Question Phe corporation have been for 
some time busily employed in discussing the best means ot 


We hope no p 


considerate member of that body will oppose any obstruction 


supplying the city with wholesome water 


to a measure, involving the interests of every individual in the 
community, and on which the opinions of the citizens are 
distinctly understood. No one will have the effrontery & 
deny that the impurity of the water now im use is a glaring 
evil, and that its remedy is both possible and easy. In regard 
to the amount of capital requisite in order to effect it, we fea 
we shall be doomed to a great deal of superfluous eloquence 


t lered to create de lay Th 


No necessary expense should be su 
enterprise can be efficiently prosecute d only with adequat: 
means ; and a narrow spirit of economy on this subject, if 4 
has any tendency tointerfere with its success, will assured): 
meet with general disa pprobation 

Jur —In reply to our pugnacious trie nd “ Junius,’ we 
have merely to remark, that we must decline noticing the 


4 
/ 


| we not too much respect for our readers to intrude upon their 


pointed out by him. Our course ts a pacific one, Had 


attention the particulars of our editorial difficulties, we could 


diminish the little importance which these gentlemen pos 


sess, by the narrative of atew simple traths respecting th 


motives of their actions, For mstance, one distinguished cor 


temporary is using fis press waimst us, because we refuse 


to exchange; another, because Ae coped an article from the 


Mirror without giving credit; o third, because we said w 
liked Kean'’s Ham! s fourtl, because one of our country 
cousins quarrelied wit ther-in-law; a filth, becaus: 


i particular friend do in establishing a literar 


paper ; ind a sixth sure Junius we speak in petiect 


gravity,) because we refused to publish a piece of origina 


poetry—thirty-nine mza written by his eldest son Joh 
who had just come out of Cove widressed to the moo 
and commenc: On 4 

Mirror may be rendered sut 


We weve sever, that 


ficently unterestu vithout denouncing vengeance against 
y hook or by crook, can foist an abu 


A Boston iriend ot 


every lithe tenov 
pl into public journal 
murs, Whom, by the 


sive paragra 
never heard of before, the Daily 
Commercial Gazette wonder which one of our country 


cousins, for we have unrensonatole he has quar 
relied with,) gravely asserts, that we have bought upthe Na 
tional Intelligencer, and all the other gazettes in the United 
States, besides a few in Europe, except itself, the Commum 
paw Patriot, and « waspr h little literary paper printed some 

where in the vicinity of Skeneateles, whose title we do not 


" 
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ALLEN-A-DALE. 
FROM WALTER s¢ orTT’s POEM OF ROKEBY-——MUSIC BY THE LATE CHARLES GILFERT. 
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Phe Baron of Ravensworth prance n pred Ailen-a Dale wa er belted a knight Allen-a Dale to his wooing is come: |The father was steel, and the mother was ston‘ 
And he views his domains 4 m Arkindale sie, 1 his spur be as sh rp and his blade be as bright. The mother she ask’d of his house and his hor | The lifted the latch, and they bade ! im wegenes 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game Alien.a- Dale is no baron or lord, Tho’ the castle of Richmond etands fair on thw hill,| But lond, on the row, thei wail “nd weit me 
Nhe chace for the wild and t) ve park for the tame; | Vet twenty tall yeomen will draw att his w a My hall ~ aueth Alien a-Dale, “ shows gallanter still. | He had laugh'd on the lase with } et wnny blac 
Vet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vele, | And the best of our nobles his bonnet v¥ ail | Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, | And she fk 1 to the fo rest to hear a love - } 
Are lesa free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a- Dale Ww ut Rerecros¢ on Stanemore meets Alle a-Dale.| And with all its brig t spangles.”’ sa aid Allen-a-Dale. | And the youth it was told by was Allen-a Dak 
‘LEASING ONE'S SELF. A LOVING WIFE 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY, B's SEL eer 1... 
. 3 Why didst thou print this book, thou Jake twitted Sal, (take ba ¢ 
. Why did 1 print 1, sir? to p my s ‘ er srt ent 
SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLAC E BOOk, ow’ve gain’d your point ' Vis all in compliment t 
NUMBER IV You'll please none oth 1 lonly love the sex for tay ¢ 
FALSE REPORT QO! RIEND's + AS aap = : 
ae a er eee ; TIME \ GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR 
Al but ‘ . Fortune may give the w 
fis (en tunes better than a it were Wu But can’t restore you y ‘ Pub! levery Saturday, at { Na nd Ann st 
Ter { irs perannum, pay ivar ‘ — 
THE POET * WREATH A CAPTIOU ADY \ period than of r New sc 
WW shall we crown Ned's verses with, my friend Were Lto praise thee nov , commencement — _ 
“ Cy press wreat ‘ ther r their « Betore I'd done v “Ps my ~o Tohn cet 
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